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ON THE STUDY OF LANGUAGES, 

One extraordinary error appears to prevail throughout 
our whole country on the subject of languages. We are 
apt to confound the language-master with the lecturer ; 
the man who is to teach us the pronunciation, the collo- 
quy, the familiar idiom of a language, with him who is to 
make us acquainted with the literature of that language. 
One would not believe such a thing possible, if he were 
not referred to our first collegiate institutions for proof. 
It is a notorious fact, that we are in the habit of sending 
eur people abroad to learn languages for the purpose— 
not of teaching their groundwork, but of teaching them 
thoroughly and perfectly in our colleges, after they have 
got back. Who that knows anything of the matter— 
whe that has ever learnt to speak any other than his 
mother-tongue with fluency and propriety, would ever be- 
lieve our learned men capable of such absurdity ? Nor 
should we stop here. In some cases, the people who are 
sent abroad to gallop over France, Italy, Germany and 
Spain, are not acquainted with the languages of either 
country before they go. They actually go to France to 
learn French—not to practise French, nor to improve 
in French, but to learn the very alphabet of the language. 
To enable us to perceive the merit of such a plan, we 
have only to ask how a Frenchman would succeed, if he 
were to come here, and mix with our people of every sort 
and kind, without having any previous acquaintance with 
our language, or habits, or opinions, for the purpose of 
learning English. At the end of thirty years, he would 
not be able to pronounce a word—a single word, as we do. 
And as for propriety of speech, as for the philosophy ef 
the language, he would be still worse off Onhis way 
here, he would pick up a few sailor-phrases, a few oaths, 
anda deal of slang ; but unless he had great good luck, 
and ,were contined to the society of the well-educat- 
ed, he would not hear half a dozen sentences a day 
either correctly pronounced or correctly put together. 
Yet as a people, we are much better educated than the 
French, who in their turn, are altogether better educat- 
ed asa people, than are the Italians or the Spanish. 
What then would be the vulgarisms, the provincialisms, 
the intolerable trash that a stranger from this country 
without any, or with a very limited knowledge of Italian, 
or French, or German, would pick up in the countries of 
either? He would probably know less of the language 
atthe end ofa year, though he would probably have 
more of the tone, more of the accent, than if he had 
studied in his own country with a tolerable language-mas- 
ter for a fourth of the time; aad yet, this is the way we 
prepare our teachers. Who ever heard of such folly ? 
What we want a language-master for, isto teach us to 
talk—not to read nor write. The pimlosophy of the 
language—the grammar of the language we can learn 
by ourselves. By ourselves too, or at any rate by the 
help of anybody who is a little farther ahead than we 
are, we may leafn more, till we arrive at a certain point, 
than bya teacher of the greatest ability. But by our- 
selves we cannot learn the niceties of tone, the delica- 
cies of idiom, the peculiarities of a language. The proof 
lies in the fact that people who have not hada good lan- 
guage-master, a master, that is,of the country whose 
language he proposes to teach, are never able to talk. 
If their master is German, their French isa vulgar patois; 
if an Italian, it is quite as bad, though not quite so vul- 
gar; if English or American, it is wretched. When they 
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speak to a native Frenchman, feeling that they are not un- 
derstood, they get embarrassed and discouraged. I never 
saw a native American,nor a native Englishman,who would 
not betray himself in two minutes, while speaking French, 
though I have known those who have resided half their 
lives in Paris. We see the same here. A Frenchman 
never, a German hardly ever, an Italian hardly ever, 
speaks English so as to be mistaken by the very mob for 
anative. As well may an Irishman hope to throw off 
his brogue,a Scot his breadth, or a Northumbrian his burr. 
What folly therefore to visit ceuntries for a twelve- 
month or so, for the purpose of learning their language so 
as tobe able to teach it! Suppose a Frenchman were 
to go to England, for the purpose of learning the lan- 
guage ; suppose he were toarrive at Liverpool and go 
straightway to London, he would pass through three or 
four dialects, no one of which would be intelligible to a 
foreigner acquainted with pure English by the book. 
And if he should contrive to remember a few phrases, 
what a ridiculous figure he would cut, in attempting to 
play them off at a dinner-table in London. This how- 
ever is not a whit more absurd than it would be for an 
American to go to France, or to Italy for a like purpose, 
if he were not already sufficiently acquainted with the 
language to be able to discryminate between the good 
and the bad, or if he were not familiar enough with it to 
be able to talk with the peasantry by the way-side, as 
well as the great-ones of the land. But more of this here- 
after. A new way of teaching languages has begun to 
attract the attention of people abroad, or rather a way 
which is thought to be new. And itis to that I would 
now confine my remarks—entering more fully into other 
parts of the subject hereafter. 

It appears to me that what is now called the Hamilto- 
nian System (it has been called by other names hereto- 
fore*) might be greatly improved upon by almost anybody 
who has been long in the habit of teaching, and especial- 
ly by those who have learnt their first foreign language, 
whether dead or living, so late ‘in life as to remember 
how they learnt it. Very much depends upon our recol- 
lection of that how. Whatever may be our knowledge, 
it is too late for us to communicate it, after we have for- 
gotten how we came by it. Then we have no charity for 
a learner. Most, if not all of those who pretend to teach, 
do not begin to teach till long and long after they have 
forgotten the multitude of little nothings which irritated 
and perplexed them while they were beginners. They 
are unable either to sympathize with, or to allow for the 
perplexity of children. But all beginners are children; 
and the older they are, the more children they are, if not 
inevery thing, at least in many things when they are Set 
to work, as children are, upon the alphabet of a new 
study. Young beginners pursue their way cheerfully, 
satisfied with understanding what they are able to under- 
stand without much effort. Not so with old beginners, 
they are seldom or never satisfied with their progress. 
They are for going too deeply, and for seeing too far, at 
once; they over-estimate the value of their superiority in 
age, and believing, or seeing that much is expected of 
them on account of their maturity, if they are ingenuous, 
they are easily discouraged, and if not ingenuous, they 
often pretend to understand what they do not understand, 


*Locke had similar views, and so have a multitude more. Even in the day of 
Queen Elizabeth, Roger Ascham, her tutor, says of her, “ She never took yet 
Greek nor Latin Grammar in her hand, after the first declining of a nown ara 
verb.” 








merely that they may escape the everlasting repetition of 
what appears to be intelligible to everybody but them- 
selves, ” 

It is chiefly on this account that the system of mutual- 
instruction is so advantageous. In most learning it is ad- 
mirable—and it would be so in Janguage, were it not for 
the difficulty of pronunciation, the nicety of idiom, neither 
of which can be taught by a beginner, though a beginner 
may lead a beginner a few steps, better perhaps than a 
more accomplished master could. The moment a child 
has overcome a difficulty for himself, he is called upon to 
show another child how to overcome it. Years and 
years are not allowed to intervene before he is permitted 
to teach, and he is therefore able to understand the per- 
plexity of the learner, though the learner himself may not 
know how to deseribe that perplexity, and able to guide 
the learner with a hint, where, if he had not himself been 
a learner so recently, he would not be able to guide him 
at all, even if he could be brought to perceive that a guide 
was necessary, Not having outgrown the memory of 
thousand petty troubles, and childish embarrassments 
that kept him in a fever—not years and years ago—but 
yesterday or the day before, he is able to understand by 
a book, or by sympathy, all that the little sufferer would 
say if he could. 

In the majority of cases, a learner oes not know how 
to make a teacher understand the embarrassment he 
feels, and he either contents himself therefore with say 
ing that he does not perceive what the teacher would 
have him perceive, till both are weary of the unprofitable 
repetition, or he tries to avoid the difficulty by a strata- 
gem. To be able to lay his finger upon the very thing 
that puzzles him, a learner should be generally one step 
further advanced in the study than he is at the time of 
the puzzle : he should be already master of the technical 
language of that study. Ifwe go to a physician, it is not 
enough to say that we are unwell; we are to describe 
our symptoms, and’to say how and where and in what way 
we are unwell. It isnot even enough to say that we 
have the tooth-ache; we are to say which tooth. And 
we ought to understand enough at least of the language 
of complaint to make ourselves intelligible, if we hope 
for a speedy or a complete cure. So, if we go to a teach- 
er of anything new ; it is not enough to say that we do 
not understand him, we must be able to say where and in 
what particular part we do not understand him ; or if he 
be not able to see in us that which we are not able to 
describe, he must work the cure by experiment, cure us 
of our ignorance, as a physician would cure the tongue- 
tied of invisible hurts. Now, generally speaking, begin- 
ners are not able to describe their perplexity in this way ; 
and generally speaking teachers are not able to under- 
stand the perplexity of a beginner. The few exceptions 
that occur, occur on the part of those who teach with one 
hand as it were what they learn with the other—who 
teach to day what they were taught yesterday. In med- 
icine there may be no help for the mischief, where the pa- 
tient is unable to explain himself ; but in education there 
is. People do not have to go through a course of ague 
and fever, gout or dropsy, before they prescribe for the 
cure of ague and fever, gout or dropsy—if they did, it 
would be all the better for the patient ; and if they did, 
there would undoubtedly be an advantage to all who 





might be unable to describe their own symptoms, in ap- 
plying to that professor who had gone most recently 
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through the hospital. But in education, it is otherwise— 
they who teach were obliged to be taught in the same 
way we are ; to qualify them for curing us (of our igno- 
rance) they have been obliged to be cured of theirs ; 
they have undergone therefore all that we have to un- 
dergo. But as we cannot hope to describe our perplexity 
to a teacher—what are we todo? Why, other circum- 
stances being equal, apply to that teacher who has been 
most recently a beginner like ourselves, or at any rate, 
to that teacher who has forgotten the least of what he 
suffered when he was only what we are now. 

It requires no littl€ courage for a beginner to keep 
saying over and over again what has been made ever so 
clear to him, over and over again ; what appears exceed- 
ingly simple to the teacher ; and what the very children 
about him have had no difficulty with, if he and they are 
to be believed. I would mention a case in point. I was 
twenty-three before I understood a rule of English-Gram- 
mar. I was therefore not very well grounded in my 
mother tongue, and I knew not one syllable of any other. 





At the age of twenty-three, I took to French, and I re- 
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imitator would be fatal to the student of anything but mim- 
ickry. ‘At each remove, he drags a lengthening chain.’’ 
A little false quantity, a protracted emphasis would make 
him unintelligible in speech. If he were only to write the 
language, it might be otherwise—wriiicn speech may be 
understood. But in speaking—if \,uat he says be not 
French, it is nothing. 

After a certain age we cannot bear to linger upon the 
A-B-C’s or the A-B-Abs of anything, especially if we are 
surrounded by younger heads that appear to have weath- 
ered the cape where we are likely to founder, though it 
is ten to one that the very metaphysics of the study lie in 
what are called its elements. How important for begin- 
ners of a certainage to know this, before they have fretted 
their hearts away in trying tounderstand what they are 
told is but the beginning of their difficulties. For my 
own part, I declare that the q-u-i and q-u-e I spoke of 
just now, were a cause of more trouble to me at the time 
I pinned them like butterflies to the wall, than any thing 
that I bad ever met with before in Lindley Murray (and 
that is saying a good deal) or have ever met with since 





member that I had the greatest difficulty in understand-|¢ven among the acknowledged difficulties of two or three 
ing the difference between qui and que. My master had / other languages. IndeedI know of but one other mys- 
explained it forty times to me, and forty times I had per- | tery of grammar at all worthy of comparison with it, and 
suaded myself and him, that I understood him ; but to| that is a part of the law which enables you to determine 
make all sure, I pinned a paper to the wall before me, and | whether you are to say it is me or it is I, in a given case. 
kept it always in view, till an acquaintance, who had got Never shall I forget the perplexity of my mind—the an- 
a little ahead of me in the race, put me to shame by ask- | guish, 1 might say, when that law was first sounded in my 
ing what it wasfor. Lexplained the mystery—and after | ©@¥s. 
a word or two with him, I tore up the paper, and have} After a certain age too, we cannot bear the idea of 
never been puzzled with gue or quisince. He was a| pushing on to B. before we have conquered A. We would 
learner; his explanation was the explanation of a learner, leave no fortified places in our rear, nothing tu hinder our 
and therefore I understood it. Other examples might b@|Tetreat. We require to be told over and over again, that 
given. Scholars understand’ each other’s bad French, | if we pause upon A. till we are perfect, before we try B. 
better than they do the good French of a native. Hence |C- D. &c. we shall never get through the Alphabet; that 
the advantage of mutual instruction. Hence too the| We learn to make A’s and B’s by practising on C’s and 
proof that for perfecting yourself in a language, one | D’s ; that by sounding a whole word, we sound the sy!l- 
whose mother-tongue that language was, is indispensable. | lables and the letters ; that to-morrow or next day, we 
Repeat verses, as a mother does to the boy in her lap, and| may understand “with ease what in the very nature of 
how soon a child will repeat them after you ; how much | things we cannot possibly understand to-day ; that we 
sooner than he would from a book. But let a playfellow | are to measure the progress we have made in our up-hill 
of the same age repeat them to him, and how much soon-| path, not by what is before, but by what is behind us— 
er they are learnt of the playfellow than of you. The until we are so far advanced that it would be easier to 
greater the equality, the greater the sympathy between | measure by what is before than by what is behind ; that 
the teacher and the pupil ; and the greater the sympathy, | we do not secure by any step we take,evenso much of the 
the greater the progress of both—provided the teacher | Vile earth as we cover by that step, until we are ready to 
be always right, and always ahead of the pupil. Au- take another ; that we are to learn by reading more than 
thority may do much ; but sympathy will do more. Ad-}by study, and by hearing and seeing more than by read- 
miration will do much ; but hope may do more. Great ling ; that we are not expected to remember a fifty thou- 
experience in teaching will do much ; but less in learning | S2ndth part of what is valuable in that which we read, and 
will do more. The best soldiers go up from the ranks, hear, and see ; that what we learn a year from to day, 
the best sailors from before the mast ; and they go up | will be but a repetition of what we had an opportunity of 
learning and teaching every step ofthe way. The cele-| learning a year ago—of what we have read over and over 
brated St. George took lessons in the small sword long |#8@!? only to forget ; that in a word, what we learn to 
and long after he was acknowledged to be the first |4ay is not so much the key of what we are to learn to- 
swordsman of Europe. He saw the advantage of learn-| morrow, as it is the revivifier of what we learnt yesterday, 
ing, even to an amateur. It is the first foreign language that we learn, which 
Rousseau, or Marmontel—if I do not mistake, it was|Puts our faculties to the trial. Every other is compara- 
Rousseau—thought of teaching a child to draw, not by tively easy; and the more languages we know, the easier 
giving it a perfect limb or feature, much less a perfect |it is to learn another. Now as we generally learn that 
Apollo to draw from, but by giving it a huge rough out- first foreign language, not as we learn our mother tongue, 
tine such as a child could imitate ; a round O for a head, | by practice, but by rulegand as we generally learn it, 
with two more little round O’s for eyes, a long O for a before we are able to understand the mysteries of that 
mouth, and a scratch for a nose ; with two big sticks for rule, we are prepared to teach a foreign language 
arms, and two more big sticks for the feet, with five lit-|on/y by rule—that is, to teach it in a mode unlike that in 
tle sticks at the end of each big stick for fingers and toes. | hich we learnt our mother-tongue. And as it is a very 
These lines being imitated by the child, they were doubled | !ong time after we begin to learn, before we Legin to 
and jointed, and curved, step by step, so that he could teach, we are apt to lose the recollection of a multitude 
perceive his own progress—a matter of inconceivable im-|° little things that perplexed us in the outset ofour study. 
portance toa learner. But this plan would do better for} Now—if we were never taught a language other than 
anything else than for the study of a language. Because,|our own, till we had arrived at an age capable of under- 
though it is almost impossible for a stranger to learn to|standing what we were about, we should be likely to re- 
talk like a native [the very market-women of Athens! member every thing that irritated, or perplexed, or delay- 











sist others in the same course ; and @herefore we should 
be better able to teach. Ido not mean that people in 
general should not learn languages in their childhood, nor 
by rote—no, for both of these practices (the one of which 
is indeed a consequence of the other) I heartily approve. 
But I mean that it would be better for us, if in looking 
about for teachers, we were te choose (other circumstays 
ces being equal; but in pronunciation they cannot be equal) 
teachers who have been educated late in life—and if self. 
educated, so much the better; for they will be sure to re- 
member a thousand petty difficulties, which they who 
were educated in their youth, and in the usual way, have 
long since forgotten. Let a man who has grown up with. 
out knowing a word of any other language than that 
which is called his mother-:ongue, Le taught a new lan- 
guage thoroughly, and how important will appear to him 
a thousand trivial matters, which the every day school- 
boy skips over and forgets, or learns for a little time with- 
out understanding wherefore, and casts aside long before 
he has grown up, or become qualified to teach. Were | 
toseek for a teacher of most things, it would be among those 
who are self-taught, and if I could not find a self-taught 
man, I should then try to find one who had been brought 
up in comparative ignorance—who had got his growth 
before he learnt or studied what I desire him to teach. 

It appears to me moreover that the Hamiltonian sys- 
tem is net carried half so far as it might be carried by 
almost anybody in some of the peculiarities, which to my 
view are the best part of it, while it is carried much too 
far in others. It is perfectly absurd for anybody to talk 
about teaching a language thoroughly in forty-eight les- 
sons—ay, or in five times forty-eight lessons, though ev- 
ery lesson be of indefinite length, as it is quite sure to be 
with such pretenders ; but it is very certain, that by a 
judicious application of two or three principles which ap- 
pear in the method of Mr. Hamilton (after the method of 
A. B. and C, in by-gone ages) more may be taught in the 
same time, if that time be a short one (say three or six 
months at the outside) than by any other system now in 
use. What I say, I say from actual experience ; I have 
tried the system not only on myself, but on others (for 
amusement) and I feel that I am justified in saying thus 
much, 

One improvement would be to take up the scheme just 
where it is left by Mr. H. ; and apply it to self-instruction 
according to a mode hereafter described—a mode which 
though it appears to have been thought of in a vague 
way, has never been properly understood by any writer 
that I know of on education. 


The practice that I should pursue in teaching a lan- 
guage would be this. 

1. Lwould begin with a pup whatever were his age, 
precisely as Mr. H. does—except that I would encourage 
him to disregard elegance and idiom for a much longer 
time than even Mr. H. does ; continually repeating to him 
that be is only to try to make himself understood. Thus, 
after translating the words il est sorti as literally as Mr. 
H. would, I should encourage the pupil tosay, in English, 
not he has gone out, but he is gone out; and this to prove 
to him that he may be intelligible without being elegant— 
a great thing for a learner to know. 

2. After the pupil had been exercised for a week or two 
in the pronunciation and repetition of words, many of 
which he would find fixed in his memory without being 
conscious of any labor on his part in fixing them, I would 
set him to learn a few verbs—but how ?—as they are 
usually learnt ? By no means. I would merely desire him 
to write off a conjugation or two, and read them over a- 
loud with me ; and after he had done so, he would find, 
however careless he might be, sume of the terminations 
fixed in his memory without labor. The next step would 
be for him to try to write out a mood or a tense from re- 
collection, starting with aroot ora key. This he would 


soon do—being led to it as a child is led to the study of 





would detect the borderer upon Attica) still to imitate an |ed us im our path; and therefore we should be able to as- 



























geography by a dissected map, not as a task, but as a sort 
of play, or asa pleasan‘ exercise for the ingenuity. an 
3. But here, after a scholar had got his pronunciation 
tolerably, and a sufficient acquaintance with words to be 
able to read a common book, I would encourage him toa 
second departure from the usual course. I would have 
him throw up his teacher for awhile, or depend upon him 
only for the pronunciation, or for a literal translation. I 
would give him a story-book, or a book of fables (the 
simpler the better) and say to him—Take this to your 
room, where you will see nobody, and where you will not 
be interrupted ; translate the first fable to-day, not more, 
and as literally as possible, keeping the words which 
you write in English exactly in the position they occu- 
py inthe language that you render. Having done 
that, throw your book aside fora day. To-morrow take 
it up again, and do the same with another fable ; the 
next day with another, and so on for a week or two, till 
you have forgotten the phraseology of the first. Then 
your task will assume a new shape, and a very delightful 
one. After the first week, you will begin every day with 
translating one more fable into literal English as before, 


and you will finish by returning into its original language, 


one of the fables which you had translated a week or 
two before—preserving a whole week at least between 
the translation and the re-translation of the same fable. 
Something like the above practice I have heard 
recommended by several persons, but I never yet heard 


nor saw the advantages properly stated by anybody, nor 


the proper course particularly pointed out, or pursued. 
The advantages are manifold. In the first place you get 
the best of teachers ; people of whose good faith and high 
literary reputation you are assured. It is not every man 
that is able to teach a language, though it be his own, 


and though he be master of it for all the common pur- 
But 
among the multitude of foreigners who pretend to teach 
their language, how few are they that are either literary 
men, or masters of their own language for the common 
How few people do you see, even among 
the educated and polite—how few that speak with great 
accuracy, or pronounce according to any law, save that 
law which would go to justify every sort of provincialism— 
the practice of a party, or a class, or a neighborhood. How 
important the advantage, if you are able to secure a man for 
a teacher who is avowedly at the head of the literary men 
of his nation—a writer who is looked up to, by the writers 
of his country. Yet all this you have, when you take the 


poses of life—nay, though he be a literary man. 


purposes of life. 


book of such a writer into your own private study ; you 
have the author himself to correct you, if, in returning | 
your translation into his language, you err in ever so trivi- 
ala point. Keep in mind, that by giving word for word 
in your first translation, and by preserving a proper place 


for each word, corresponding precisely with that which 


its prototype occupied in the original, you have a sort o 


artificial memory at work for you, the aid of which will be 


felt, when-you least expect it. 


In the second place you have not only the best of teach- 
ers when you do what is recommended above, but you 


have them for nothing ; you do not have to pay your au 


thor by the lesson ; you are not obliged to receive him 
and his instruction, if either of you happens to be out of 


humour, or busy, or not inclined for a lesson at a particu 
lar time ; and better than all you are spared the mortifica 


tion that everybody feels when a living teacher has to think in that which he is learning : you must away with 
repeat a lesson over and over again ; a mortification which | all fastidiousness of ear and scholarship, and so long as he 
most people try to avoid by affecting to understand whatey- 
er has been repeatedly explained to them,whether they do 
understand it or not. Such are the advantages of solitary | 


study. 

The next step is the most important of all perhaps; an 
here the pupit has need of a teacher again. Let him tak 
a well-written, familiar book in his own language, and s 


down side by side with his master, and try to render it probably have, unless you learnt after you had come to 
sentence by sentence, into the language of that master, so |7¢2!5 of maturity. 
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as to be intelligible, paying no regard for along while 
to elegance oridiom. If he can make himself understood, 
it is enough ; the peculiarities and beauties of the lan- 
guage will become apparent as he proceeds. 


It is by attempting too much, that so little is ever done 
in this part of the teacher’s work. I never knew one yet, 
who would permit a pupil to render the English word by 
the same foreign word, if it were possible to avoid it, or 
the English term by a literal translation, however intel- 
ligible it might be, if it were not the most elegant way of 
doing it. Qur teachers are eternally looking after the 
niceties of the language they profess—they are always try- 
ing to please their own ears ; forgetful of the fact, that a 
pupil is never so much delighted as when he discovers that 
what he says in his mother tongue would be well understood 
(though it might not be so elegant) if it were said literal- 
ly, word for word, in that other language, whatever it 
may be, which he is trying to learn. It is here that the 
mischief is felt, of which I complain—teachers who are 
generally employed in the instruction of youth, are those 
who were taught early in life, so many years before they 
were called upon to teach others, that when they begin 
to act as guides, they had already forgotten most, of the 
teasing and petty difficulties of the way ; and were oblig- 
ed to pick up their knowledge anew, by experiment on 
others. They have forgotten the pleasure they felt when 
they discovered that although it is not the best English 
in the world to say he ts gone out, as they do in French, 
it is yet good enough to be intelligible to every body. 


It would not be easy to overrate the advantages that a 
pupil would receive from a practice of rendering literally, 
wherever a literal rendering would be intelligible; though 
the practice were continued long after he had become 
pretty well acquainted with the foreign language, a fa- 
miliarity with the mysteries of which he is trying to obtain. 
There is yet another point of great importance to be 
considered in our mode of teaching a language. It is 
comimon for the master and pupil to talk together. Now 
everybody knows the difficulty there is in vutting your first 
thoughts into shape while another is at your elbow—and 
before you have got warm with your subject ; and every 
thought of a pupil who has been stuck up in a chair and 
told to talk to his master, is a first thought. He never 
does get warm, he never can get warm with a subject— 


gets to a second thought—he is eternally beginning ant 
never finishing the little he has courage to say ; and he 
generally talks, not the better but the worse for delibera- 


whatever he may do with his tutor or himself. He never 


tion, just as a chess player, who has got weary of choosing, 
extricates himself by a plunge, and plays all the worse 
for his deliberation. 
is to be led into a dialogue. 


The objects are two, when a_ pupil 
You are to get him so inter- 


ested, that he may be able to talk to you in the foreign 
language, as he would in his own, or as he would write 
in a letter, not as if he were talking an essay, or a volume 
of short sentences learnt by rote, and having no connexion 
with each other ; and you are to know, if possible. what 
he wishes to say, every time he opens his mouth, and what 
he is thinking about, so that you may help or correct him, 
by an occasional word, or look. 
the last importance that you should be sparing of criti- 
cism ; you should give him full swing, and suffer him to 
think in his own language, till he has learnt of himself, to 
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is intelligible, you must allow him to go on without in- 
terruption or remark. When he has finished what he has 
to say, it will be time enough to point out two or three 

,cases, not more, in which he might have done better. 
a | But beware how you burthen his memory or perplex his 
understanding : be'satisfied with his learning as you learnt, 
if you have not already forgotten how that was—as you 


e| 
it 


And by-the-by, it is of 


Well—we see what is required of the pupil when 
he is urged to talk—talk—talk ; and we see what is re- 
quired of the master. Now a book lying on the table be- 
fore the master and pupil, unites in itself every advantage 

that could be hoped for, from the practice of spontaneous 

dialogue, with many that are not even to be hoped for in 

such practice; and it is free from all the disadvantages that 

accompany the early attempts of a pupil at conversation. 

It furnishes a subject—a thing, the value of which is only 

to be estimated by the reluctant letter-writer, who has a 

page to write without having a page before him to reply 

to, or by the scholar who is put up in a chair to talk—talk 
—talk—when he has nothing in the world to say. And it 
not only furnsihes a subject for the pupil, but a subject 

which does not change its shape here and there, and at 
every breath, while he is looking at it ; and which enables 
him therefore to see both ends of the sentence at the same 
time, which he is trying to utter—another great advan- 
tage to the youthful talker. But perhaps the greatest ad- 
vantage of all is that the preceptor himself, when such a 
book is before him, is able to see without the possibility 
of mistake, just what the pupil is endeavoring to say. It 
is upon such things that I would chiefly rely, were I to 
undertake the duty of a language-master. And this, I 
say, is taking up the Hamiltonian system, where others 
throw it down. It is in fact doing what Hamilton has 
never thought of doing, and what nobody else would ap- 
pear to have thought of doing as it should be done. 

(To be continued hereafter with reference to the method 
pursued by Mr. De Beaufort.) 














From an English correspondent, whose knowledge 
of the subject, and whose regard for truth, give to his 
opinions great value. Weare in a bad way here on the 
subject of pilasters, columns, and other of the elements 
of architecture. But more of this at a future period. 


ARCHITECTURE, 
** You know we are an economical nation: so we have 
been spending some hundreds of ‘thousands of pounds 
sterling, in building silly, tasteless palaces, arches, fishing- 
temples, &c. Weare also a wise nation: so we have 
taken care not to copy the Grecian style of architecture, 
but have established one of our own. It is really a lamen- 
table sight to see some of our modern public offices, and 
churches. In some, we have the strangest mixture of 
stone and brick, that you can conceive: brick, not be- 
cause it costs less, (for walls can be covered with cement 
for the same money, as when they are faced with brick ; 
which would have the appearance of stone) but it is done 
as*a matter of taste,—introduced as a new order. Where 
this wretched mixture is introduced, the stone is stuck on, 
in the style of useless half-columns, and pilasters. 
The fashionable style is that which is called the Roman, 
under which name we have been made to endure the sight 
of tasteless edifices without end, many of them loaded with 
ornaments without the slightest reference to use or effect 
Our churches are abominable, I mean the Act-of-Parlia- 
ment-churches, a great number of which, have of late 
years been erected, although scarcely any of the 
old churches were ever filled. The towers and spires, 
which have been clapped upon the most of them, are ab- 
solutely frightful, in spite of the beautiful models for such 
things which are to be met with, in so many old churches 
in London; take for instance that of St. Bride’s church, 
near Fleet Street, which, you know, was lately made visi- 
ble, by knocking down some of the houses, which, accord- 
ing tothe perverse spirit of land-owners, crowded round 
that, as they continue to crowd round so many of our other 
public buildings. 
It is the rage just now, to cram pilasters of all sizes 
into buildings, not only into all the angles, but frequently 
into an extensive range of wall, which is sure to spoil 
the general eflect; although the pilaster, when introduced 
with discrimination, adds greatly to the beauty of a build- 
ing. There is a great improvement in the interior manage- 
ment, and that is, the introduction of cast-iron columns, 
for the support of the roof. In such buildings as churches, 
thisis of the greatest importance, where the object is, 
that every body within the building should be able to see 
the minister, for one sixth part of the diameter required 
for wooden columns, suffices for those made of cast iron. 
By making use ofthem, a great deal of time is saved in 
the erection of any such building.—We have a most excel- 
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PUBLIC NUISANCES. 


Communications of this nature are constantly arriving 
gt the Yankee office; and really if something be not speed- 
ily done—if others will not do as I do—take the law into 
their own hands, when there is no other way of punishing 
the offender, our town will be a by-word and a reproach. 


‘* Mr. Neal,—Why is it, that the people of this place, 
who are so very ready and willirig to prosecute a neighbor, 
for throwing a little rubbish from his cellar or yard (per- 
haps a necessary act) into the street, though it were to 
remfain there only for a night, are so tardy and negligent, 
in removing that live-stock that are gathering round the 
corners of our streets on Sunday evenings? Surely it cap- 
not be that the latter is the less evil. 

So much has been said already upon this subject, that 
you may well be loath to attend to it again. But, we 
must not be weary in well-doing,—the town must be 
purged of this corruption, or we may well fear a moral 
distemper. But why is it not done ?—In a town so noted 
for rigidness in moral and religious affairs, where the name 
of a theatre or ball greets the ears of a great part of the 
population like the cry of murder—in a town of this 
description,—the town of Portland, wonderful as it may 
appear—we cannot walk the streets even on the sabbath- 
day, without having to press our way through mobs com- 
posed partly of the children of our most strictly reli- 
gious citizens, who collect at corners (doubtless witb- 
out the knowledge of their parents) for the express pur- 
pose of gazing with an impudent, brazen stare, at all who 
are obliged to pass through them, and making insulting 
remarks upon their character or appearance ; particularly 
to females their conduct is insupportably insolent. And 
should the person insulted have the courage to stop, 
and enquire why and wherefore he is treated in this man- 
ner,—he is immediately knocked down and severely bruis- 
ed,—for his impudence.(1) Now Mr. Neal, these same 
persons, these same dirty blackguards, who have no more 
sense of shame about them, than to be seen, ina town 
where they are known by every one, standing at the cor- 
ners of the streets in company with the rottenness and 
very scum of society, in broad day-light,—I say these 
same persons, pretend to a character, and were you to 
charge them with keeping bad company, they would resent 
it as an insult. Now this is the thing,—a person whe 
has any character, will defend that character. If these 
fellows are so fearful of their imaginary character, would 
it not be well just to wound their pride a little, by publish- 
ing their names to the world, and the deeds that have 
rendered their names noted ? The result would be—they 
would abandon the practice alluded to above, and thereby 
save themselves and the town, Something must be done ; 
if the town will not attend to it, some individual must, 
and I do not know amore proper person than you. There 
are three or four particular places, where these clubs of 
scoundrels meet, which I will just mention viz. Green- 
street corner, Herrick’s tavern, Oak-street corner, Brown- 
street corner, Preble-street corner, front of the Market- 
House, Chesnut-street do., Carr’s shop, and the Court- 
House. These are the most noted places, and it is to be 
hoped that something may soon be done, that will effec- 
tually clear these places and the whole town, of such ver- 
rain. CURRY-COMB. 


(?) Can this be true ? If it is, all that I ask, is to have the name of the offend- 
er, and his associates left with me, and I will undertake to see them rewarded 
as they deserve, 
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CHAPTER II.—PRINCIPLES OF ASCETISM. (*) 


This principle is the antagonist of that which has 
just been treated of. ‘Those who follow it have a 
horror of pleasure. They hold to be odious and crim- 
inal, whatever gratifies the sense. They found their 
morality upon privations, and their virtue upon self- 
denial. In a word, contrary to the partizans of Util- 
ity, they approve whatever tends to diminish enjoy- 
ment, and condemn whatever tends to augment it. 

This principle has been more or less followed by 
two classes of men, who, in other respects, bear no 
resemblance to each other, and who, in fact, mutually 
despise each other. Philosophers form one class, de- 
votees the other. The ascetic philosophers, stimulat- 
ed by the desire of praise, flattered themselves that 
they appeared superior to humanity, in their disdain of 
vulgar fy meg They looked to be paid in reputa- 
tion and glory for all the sacrifices which they appear- 


ed to make to the severity of their faith. (1) The as- 
cetic devotees are a sort of mad-men tormented with 
idle fears. Man, according to them, is a degenerate 
creature, who ~ to punish himself without ceasing 
for the crime of his birth, and never withdraw his 
thoughts for a moment, from the ig ee gulph of 
misery yawning beneath his feet. Nevertheless the 
méftyrs, even to these extravagant opinions,(2) have 
a fund of hope. Independent of the worldly pleasure 
attached to the reputation of sanctity, these pious hy- 
pochondriacs persuade themselves that for every in- 
stant of voluntary pain here, they will enjoy an age 
of felicity hereafter. ‘Thus even the ascetic principle 
is founded upon a false idea of utility. 
favor only through mistake. (3) 

The devotees have carried ascetism further than 
the philosophers. ‘The philosophers were contented 
with denouncing pleasure ; the devotees have made 
it our duty to love pain. ‘The Stoics declared that 
suffering was no evil: the Jansensists have discovered 
that it is a good. 

The philosophical party have never denounced 
pleasures in the mass, but only such as they; called 
gross and sensual, while they exalted those of sentiment 
and intellect ; it was rather a preference for one, than 
the exclusion ofall. Pleasure, always degraded or 
disdained under its own name, has always been re- 
ceived and applauded under the name of politeness, 
or glory: or reputation, or self-esteem, or propriety. 

That | may not be charged with exaggerating the 
absurdity of the ascetics, I shall seek for the least un- 
reasonable origin that can be assigned to their sys- 
tem. It has been acknowledged already that the at- 
traction of pleasure might be seductive, under certain 
circumstances ; that is tosay,—it might lead to per- 
nicious acts ; to acts, the evil arising from which would 
be greaterthan the good. ‘To prohibit such pleasure, 
in consideration of its bad effects, was the duty of 
sound morality and good laws. But the ascetics have 
made a mistake ; they have attacked pleasure itself, 
they have condemned it in general ; they have made 
it the subject of universal prohibition, the sign of a 
reprobate nature ; and it is only out of compassion 
to the weakness of humanity, that they have been so 
indulgent as to grant a few particular exemptions: (4) 


NOTES. 


(1) ** Does it give you pain ?”’ said a bystander to the 
naked Diogenes, whom he saw embracing a marble pillar 
ina cold day. If it does, what"becomes of your theory ? 
if it does not, where is your merit? N. 


(2) Extravagant opinions. Here we have an example 
of that kind of fallacy which consists in giving our ad- 
yersary a bad name to begin with. Mr. Bentham calls 
such words dislogistick, in opposition to that other fallacy 
which consists in giving a good name to whatever we choose 
to think well of, and which may be calied eulogistic. 
This fault belongs to Mr. Dumont. The author would not 
be guilty of such an oversight. He never calls an opinion 
foolish or wicked—he is content with proving it to be so. 


(3) That mistake consists in representing God by words 
as a being of infinite benevolence, while from the prohibi- 
tions and menaces which they attribute to him, they sup- 
pose all that could be expected from an implacable being, 
who employs his omnipotence only to gratify his malevo- 
lence. 


We might ask the ascetic theologians what life would 
be good for, if it were not for the pleasure it enables us to 
enjoy; and what we can expect from the bounty of God in 
another world, if he has prohibited pleasure in this. 
(Another fallacy ; snintionSer proof, N.) 

(4) There is no need of citing examples of religious as- 
cetism ; but that the reader may the better understand 
what is meant by philosophical ascetism, I transcribe some 
passages from Pliny, the naturalist, and from Seneca. 
Pliny, who should have looked into’ the mysteries of na- 
ture, only to augment the enjoyments of man, appeared to 
think that every agreeable use of her productions was an 
abuse and evena crime. In speaking of perfumes, he de- 
claims agajnst the use made of them: it is a horrible pleas- 
ure, a monstrous appetite ; and he saysthat one Plotius, 
being proscribed by the triumvirate, was discovered in his 
hiding place by the scent of perfumes,—adding, ‘ such 
infamy excuses the whole conscription, Are not such men 
worthy to die ?”’ Quo dedecore tota absoluta proscriptio. 
Quis enim non mertd judice periisse tales ? 1}. xiii, c. 3. 

And here is another thought worthy of him. Pessimum 
vita scelus fecit qui aurum primus induit digitis, 





* Ascetism signifies by its etymology, exercise: it was a word applied to the 
monks, to describe the: minute practices of devotion and penance. 





1. xxxiii, c. i. “The first man who puta gold ring upon 
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it grew into} 4g, 


his finger was guilty of the most frightful of crimes.” 

He is angry with the Egyptians for having invented a 
mode of extracting spirituous liquors from grain. ‘ Strange 
refinement of vice ! They have found out the secret of 
intoxicating with water.” Heu! mira vitiorum soler- 
tia ! inventum est quemadmodimm aqua quoque inebri- 
aret. 

Seneca is not always ascetic ; but he often is. He is 
full of puerile and false ideas. Who would believe that 
under Nero, he could have found leisure to be angry with 
recent discovery, by which ice and snow were preserved 
through the heat of summer. See his Vatural Questions, 
B.IV.C.13. Whata usion of bitter eloquence upon 
the perversity of those who drank ice-water in the dog- 

ys. ‘* Water, which nature gives gratuitously to all the 
world, has become an object of luxury; it has a price that 
varies like that of corn. There are speculators who sell it 
wholesale like other merchandize ! O shame ! O modesty! 
—No, it is not a thirst, it isa fever ; a fever which is not 
in the blood, but in our desires. Luxury has destroyed all 
that was tender in our hearts, and rendered them harder 
than ice itself.” 

Diderot had perceived the connection between religious 
ascetism and philosophical ascetism. ‘* Whence comes the 
intolerance of the ancients ?’’ he asks. ‘* From the same 
source with that of outrageous bigots. They are ill-temper- 
ed,because they wrestle with live sail themselves and 
sufler. Ifthey would interrogate themselves in good faith, 
concerning the hatred which they bear to those who pro- 
fess a milder morality, they would acknowledge that it is 
born of a secret jealousy of the happiness which they en- 
vy, and which is forbidden to them ; without considering 
the rewards which are to indemnify them hereafter for the 
sacrifice. Life of Seneca. p. 443. 

The Stoic was a valetudinarian all his life. His philos- 
ophy was too strong, It was a kind of religious profession 
which people never émbrace but from enthusiasm, a state 
of apathy té which one applies himself with all his power, 
and under the noviciate of which he dies without becoming 
a brother. Seneca despaired of continuing a man. Ib. p. 
414, 





SKETCHES FROM LIFE..NO, 4, 


A tall horse trotted round the far corner of the lot ; 
and came staving up the rocky lane like a battle-charger, 
over a heavy pavement. 

And sure enough! Said Miriam - -if tis’nt him, arter 
all. Well, Ideclare ! 

As true asa die, said Jotham—if that aint the ‘squire, 
may I be darned—that’s all. 

Silence, boy—let me hear no such language here said 
the preacher. 

Saying this, he retreated into the house, followed by 
the others; and, immediately after, the tall shadow’ of 
Jonathan Evans darkened the door-way, and shot along 
the floor of the parlour. 

The shadow was favourable to Mr. Harwood ;—and 
the dim twilight of the room, yet more so, for it protected 
him from the searching eyes of the stately being before 
him, as they met and the minister reached forth his band, 
irresolutely. 

Evans refused the hand—looked him steadily in the 
face, and put it back, without any emotion. Not yet, 
said he—I am not entirely satisfied of yenr sincerity. And 
I never shake the hand of a person, wh.le I am in doubt 
concerning him. 

There was a sudden rebellion in the slood of the prea- 
cher. His heart swelled—his hand involuntarily contract- 
ed and fell—his fiesh crept with a new antipathy ; and 
he turned his back upon the Yankee, humbled and morti- 
fied beyond expression ; yet very indignant withal. But 
there was one consolation—it was a kind of treatment, 
that he did not then deserve. 7 

A painful and embarrassing silence followed. Evans 
betrayed no anxiety—but Mr. Harwood was hardly able 
to keep his chair. 

At last he spoke—I am ashamed of my behavior, said 
he. 
I am glad of it. 

Will you forgive me? 


0. 

Abraham Harwood stood upright. He was thunder- 
struck. 

No sir—I cannot forgive you. Another man perhaps, 
would say—I do forgive you ; but he would probably tell 
a lie. You have worried and humbled me. Downright 
men arenever known to forgive such things. Weak men 
—godlike men do. 1 amof neither class. I am only one, 
who will not be chafed and gored for the amusement of 
anybody ; nor when my blood is exasperated to foam 
as it is now—be appeased by a kind word or two. 





Hear me patiently. L-have loved you—I have, in some 
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sort, respected you. ButI no longer respect you; and 
love without respect, between men, is only another name 
for pity—for compassion, for contempt. But let us talk no 
more of the past. It is with me, already, as if it had 
never been. You have sent for me—what would you 
have? 

| did wish to be reconciled ; but— 

Let me set that question at rest. We never shall be 
reconciled. Proceed—if you have anything more to of- 


fer. . 

How coldly you say that, Jonathan Evans—after all 
our intimacy. What a heart you must have! 

I have no heart for trifling. Our time is measured. 
Let us lose no part of it—waste no part in recrimination, 
er upbraiding. We are both unhappy men. 

Very— very— 





THE YANKEE. 


You will not leave me, I hope. Stay, I beseech you, 
and show me how to overcome this temper. 

No—I will not stay. But I will do all I can for 
you, before I go. I will tell you how to overcome it. 
Your partialities and your prejudices are too sudden and 
peremptory. A little flattery will make you say and think 
the most extravagant things of a man. A slight offence ; 
a little plain-dealing will ruin him past redemption with 
you. One would not believe that you were speaking of 
the same person, to hear your sentiments of me, my char- 
acter, appearance, and mind, when you are pleased with 
me ; and again, when you are displeased. 

It is not merely that you like me less at one time, than 
at another, it is not that you so express yourself ; for such 
things are natura!, and easily forgiven. But it is that your 
perceptions of the truth change, with your likes and dis- 


—Both of us very miserable—and both, I would fain likes—your partialities and your prejudices. It is, that 


believe, on our way to our long home—at full-speed. Let 
our animosity cease. We cannot be friends—but we may 
cease to be enemies. I am weary of contention. Some- 
thing has happened since we parted. 

What was it ? 

No matter; whatever it, was, it has made me sorel 


your estimate of my very stature, disposition, faculties, 
and veracity, changes with your humour. 

But only make the case your own. You are continually 
changing ; and your words to me, have been, even as you 
have said they are, like a knife— 

I tell you again—once for all—that I am the enly sin- 


afraid, Abraham Harwood—prepare yourself, will you—| °ee friend in all human probability, that you ever had ; 


for something unpleasant— 
I am prepared for anything—go en. 


or rather, { should say, that I have been ; for 1 am so no 
longer. It were idle to pretend it—nay, it would be 


Well then, I am sorely afraid that we are, both of us,jWicked. You do not deserve my friendship. You have 
afflicted with a malady that produces temporary derange- | ®t iron enough about you. You want that hardy moral 
ment, whenever we are greatly moved. Nay, nay—hold| °Ursee, which nothing can prevail against. Let me put 
up your head—take away your hands. Bear it like a a plain question to you. Am I not, in.every respect—that 
man. I shall—I do. Mr. Harwood groaned aloud ; and|'*—4° you not find me, in every respect, a better man— 


shook asif he had the ague. 


f advice, before I leav ' oe 
One word . fa paren yr ay pling eet upon me? You cannot deny it. Howis it, then, that you 


suspicious, 


look me in the face, if you please—than you had any rea- 
son to believe, when you first obtruded your friendship 


but in others. That looks bad. The innocent are full _ no sincere confidence in me—?—You never heard me 
of credulity. The unpractised are full of confidence. You| > 8F quibble, nor prevaricate, nor misrepresent, nor 


want more moral courage—less cunning. 
My temper suspicious !—I had believed— 


Yes—true—you have believed it was not: I dare say 
so. But suspicion with you, is now a part of your blood. 
[t is now a constitutional infirmity.—I, for one, will not 
wrestle any longer with it. I have now made up my mind 
—nothing can change it. —-Tut,—you will not mislead 
me. I feel the pressure of your hand upon my arm—I 
see the look of your eyes ; but they will not avail. My 


resolution, whatever it may be, is unalterable. 
My friend ! my friend !—will you abandon me !— 


exaggeiate ; and yet—even to this hour, you would not 
receive my simple asseveration with implicit reliance, 
in any matter, which you did not otherwise know to be 
true. Did [ not say to you, from the first, plainly and of 
my own free wil!, that there were certain mysteries in my 
life, which would probably remain what they were— 
mysteries—forever? Did I not caution you ayainst my 
own influence? Did I not apprise you of the dominion, 
which [should soon obtain over you ? Did 1 deceive you? 
Is not my mastery as great, asI foretold? See !—you 
are unable to think of a separation, though I have treated 
you like a child. DidI not refuse your hand—admonish 


I pity you, Abraham Harwood. I will even confess that | you—caution you—put you back, until you had weighed 


your sorrow affects me. But the die is thrown. 
over, now. 


waxing old and feeble— 
The minister lifted his head in astonishment— 


It is all 
It were vain to labour longer, now that I am|depend upon—you knew only what I chose to inform you 


the undertaking seriously. You had only my story, to 


—of myself and life. Beware then—said I—think well 
before you take the decisive step. If our hands are once 


—for what 1 have toiled after, in my strength and comeli- locked in friendship, the are never to be plucked apart— 
ness, till I was weary, without obtaining it—the love of |®% the hands of other men are—to be as they had been 


one heart that would believe in me, forever and ever 


before. No!—friends or foes. After my intimacy with 


You have thought most unworthily of my character. You|#"y ™an, I must be teo much in his power—he, too much 
have treated me shamefully. Your misgivings have affront- |!" mine, for anything but sincere |iatred and sincere hostil- 


ed me beyond all expiation. 


Hitherto, I have remembered | 'ty> if we once forbear to be sincere friends—unless, as in 


the precept of our master, and forgave you, as my brother—| Your case—his character be a feeble «and capricious one, 


over and over again, till I am sick and tired of the process 
I see no use in it. 


which not having the power to feel strongly, and perma- 


Your good opinion has been dear to|"ently, cannot excite strong and permanent feeling in 
me. The loss of it, once, would have distressed me. But | 220ther. 


I have nearly done—(pause)—You have heard 


I have lately found that you take nothing upon trust. If| Stories ofme, that you dared not repeat, even tome. Was 
so, what have [ gained? If you believe me to be honest |that the office of a friend? Was that a proof of your 


only, so long as you do not hear my honesty questioned 


confidence in me. No—it proved—aye, proved, that 


of what avail is your good opinion? Other men will do|Y" ‘id not believe them to be altogether false. How 


the same. Yet you desire to be regarded as a friend 
For shame—a friend will believe me honest, though al 


_|many times have I wrung and wrenched the serpents out 
|| of your heart--and strangled them before your face, or 


the world bear testimony against me, until he has examin- | Crushed them—and for what good purpose ?—only to have 
ed the witnesses for himself. Nay—after all, what has|them reunite and revive, when my back was turned. I 


been the result of my over-anxiety for your good opinion? | #™ sorry to say it—but my duty is imperative. 


You are 


—really, if I were given to weeping, 1 could weep for |8®tting old. There are some truths, which you do not 
sh and vexation, when I think of it. It is this—after | «DOW 5 which you ought to know, and which you never 


all that you know of me—all that you have seen—any 


will know, unless you know them from me. Your tem- 


wild extravagant conjecture of your own diseased and | Pet is incapable of dignified attachment. At your age— 
exasperated temper, is enough to make vou treat me with | You are nearly forty-five I betieve ? 


indignity in your own house: this—that a vain, foolish 
rumor, no matter how wild or improbable it might be, 


Mr. Harwood bowed. 4 
—SoI thought. Well sir, at forty,” a man should be 


would be likely (after years of self denial, on my part, and deliberate, and wise ; firm and cool. I do not think you a 
experience on yours) to dislodge me immediately from bad man ; but you are a dangerous one— 


your heart. I should feel no sort of security in your friend- 
ship, though I had enjoyed it for years. 1 know that you 


are so constituted Abraham Harwood, that an idle word 


the word of astranger, would be enough to overthrow a 
character that had been whole years in coming to maturi- 


How so ?—I pray you, Mr. Evans—how so ! 

Because your goodness of heart, your office ; and good 
,|sense (such as it is) only make your example more cap- 
tivating ; your errors more respectable. I could have de- 
ceived you—for I could, and can deceive anybody. That 


ty with you. Sir—you would not wonder at my scorn of|I have not, under continual temptation, has eventvuated, 


such a temper, if you knew how humbly I ha 


striven, |so far as Icansee,in myruin. All that you know of evil 


toiled, and battled, for the good opinion of a man—which | against me, you knéw by my own voluntary and unsolici- 
I finally lost—God only knows how. I saw that it was|ted confession. Give me your prayers, Abraham Har- 
going—and I shook it off; and set my foot upon it. I|wood—I am about bidding you an everlasting farewell. 
will have nothing about me or mine—merely to exhaust |Pray for me ; for though your prayers will do me no good, 


my blood and strength. 





they may be a comfort anda blessing to you. I do not 
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wonder that you are moved—I, myself, should be—had 
net all the principles of vitality within me become extinct, 
or insensible, under the suffering and affliction of the last 
week. Nay more—whenI go out from your house,— 
with all you infirmities—1l know, and apprise you now, 
that I shall have turned my back upon the Jast habitation 
of the whole earth, where.nI shall—but no, no—I must 
not give way to this feeling. 

I know not how to reply, said the preacher ; I am com- 
pletely bewildered ; and my mind—my faculties—indeed 
I did not know how strongly I was attached to you—I— 
How happened it I wonder, that you and I should ever 
have been friends—I, with my imbecility of t ; and 
you, so cold and positive— 

I hardly knew what it was that attracted me to you. 
My nature is haughty, stern, and repulsive. I hate the - 
friendship of the world. My notions of what a friend 
should be, are exalted—heroic—unreasonable, .I care 
little for akind heart, or a contemplative one, if it be 
endowed with no higher, no more amazing property. [I 
care little for warmth—I want heat. But whenI look 
for a friend—I look for a man, who will do for me, what 
I would unhesitatingly do for him—die, when called upon, 
without asking wherefore :—or what is more difficult, per- 
haps, believe me to be honest, in spite of appearances. 

I do—believe me Mr. Evans, I do believe in your hones- 

ty—in—in— 
Why do you falter ?—in spite of appearances, you 
would have said, but wanted the courage. Why is it that 
you will never speak what youthink ? You believe in 
my honesty. I know it ; and I can tell you why. But 
you are under amistake. Ah ! your face changes. You 
have begun to believe that I am not the man whom you 
knew me to be, at our last conference. For that reason 
—and, for that reason, alone, do you now believe in my 
honesty. Alas, for your confidence in me, if you once 
discover your error. What would you say, were! to 
strike from under your feet, at one blow, that upon which 
you now stand ? 

Indeed, I donot know. I feel just now, as if 
nothing could change my opinion of you ; and yet I 
am afraid you have spoken the truth concerning 
my changeableness. Ah sir—that woman, my poor dead 
wife—(how strangely you are affected with my sorrow) 
She has been, as it were before me night and day, ever 
since you mentioned her name ; interceding with me for 
you. She has haunted me perpetually for your acquittal, 
as if your voice had the same power over her, that it has 
over me—over the dead, as over the living. Oh, my wife! 
my wife ! how certain it is, thou wronged and broken- 
hearted woman, that, but for this alarming credulity, and 
sudden delirium of mine (the consequence of that creduli- 
ty) thou would’st be alive, at this hour—thy arms about 
my neck, and thy sweet face upon my bosom—You are 
disturbed—ah sir, had you but known her asI did !— 
so gentle, so affectionate— 

I did know her, I believe, better than— 

She was an angel, sir! If the all-merciful God ever 
put a real angel upon the earth, my poor dead Mary was 
one. How grateful I feel for your sympathy. It shows 
me that afterall, you have a heart as full of pity and com- 
passion, in reality, as it appears full of bitterness and cold- 
ness. 

Have done Abraham Harwood—have done !—This 
unmanly, peurile gossipping is insufferable— 

Nay, never deny it. { can hear your heart, now—your 
breathing is enough to frighten one. It isan audible 
convulsion—a sobbing—it shakes the whole room ; and 
yet, you would persuade me that you are insensible—that 
you have no mercy for others— 

And yet—miserable man—your suspicions do not re- 
vive ; your confidence in my integrity is unshaken. 

Jonathan Evans !—I understand you plainly. You are 
trying me with a new trial—heart and loins. Your lips 
move like those of a thirsty man, gasping for breath. 
you speak in a voice hardly louder than your natural whis- 
per ; and your eyes are rolling about, as if you could see 
—nay, you do sce something ?—You speak as if you were 
addressing yourself to other ears than mine. One would 
believe, to look at you, that you thought yourself overheard 
by a spirit. ; 

am. 

What ? 

Overheard by a spirit— 

What spirit >—whose ? 

The Spirit of the Universe. 

Well then, my friend—in the presence of that Spirit, I 
do solemnly acquit you of that, which I lately charged 
upon you in my distraction. I dare not inform you what 
my thoughts were—at thetime. It is enough te say, that 
they are gone, forever. 

And yet, unhappy man, | could bring them all back, by 
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a single word, with tenfold power and darkness—-I_ could. 
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No—you deceive yourself. It is impossible—Try. 

We shall see. You have acquitted me, because, after 
much consideration, you believe that f cannot be the man 
whom you thought—on account of my age—too young, 
am I not ? 

Mr Harwood’s color came and went very swiftly, two 
or three times. ; 

Look at me—how old am I, think you ? 

About thirty-five or thirty-seven—perhaps forty. 

So I thought. I ain rather olderthan yourself, Abraham 
Hfarwood.—So !—it falls upon you like the thunder. 
1 forewarned you—-threatened you—-cautioned you-— 
all in vain. Your holy confidence in me, was never to be 
shaken. You have been meditating since we parted. You 
came to the conclusion, from all that you knew of him 
about whom you have been sv jealous and wretched, for 
so many years— 

I never knew him. 

True—not of your own personal knowledge ; but you 
knew much of him, from your life—that, had he lived, he 
must have been long past the meridian of life, at this time, 
Sir—J am long passed the meridian of life. You consid- 
ered me, and my words, until you persuaded yourself that 
I must have been a boy, when those events happened, 
which led to the death of Mary Elizabeth Hewes— 
You were mistaken. I wasa full grown man—several 
years older than she—that woman—your wife—who is now 
an angel in heaven—listening to us peradventure with 
tears in her eyes. 

Set open the door, I pray you—I feel giddy. 

Evans arose, witha look that made the blood of the 
preacher stop flowing for a moment ; stood before him for 
a little time ; shook his head ; and then struck open the 
door, that separated them from the family ; and went 
away from among them. 
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CITY-GOVERNMENT FOR PORTLAND, 

For a long: while it appears to have been regarded 
as a desirable thing to change the form of our town- 
government ; and the period is now drawing nigh, 
when, if we do nothing more, it will be our duty at 
Jeast to enquire into its advantages and disadvanta- 
ges. 

It is believed that the expenses of the town would 
be augmented ; and they probably would be for a 
few years. But after a few years, they would be, or 
might be diminished by it. And in the very outset 
a considerable saving might be effected, inasmuch as 
we might have for a small additional expense a good 
government, instead of one at asmaller expense not 
worth having at any price. At present the money 
we expend on our police and general safety is not 
much better than thrown away. After a century of 
prejudice and bitter dislike, Boston has adopted a 
city government ; and profited by it; and why may 
not we ? In Connecticut every little town isa city 
—yet Connecticut is rot one of the states where ex- 
travagant schemes prevail. Economy is the fashion 
there. 

It would be easy to show, and hereafter it shall be 
shown, that by a judicious application of the power 
that should be concentrated for the purpose of a city- 
government, money might be made for this town. 

NEWSPAPERS, 
Eastern Arcus No. 1. 

By way of killing two birds with one stone, for I 
have two objects in view, the reform of newspapers 
in general, and the punishment of the Eastern Argus 
in particular, I shall take up that paper, and by little 
and little, so as neither to fatigue myself nor affront 
my readers, try to give thema true idea of what is 
meant by a political newspaper—the worst kind of the 
worst literature in the world. But before I proceed 
a single step further—allow me to acknowledge, that 
among those who receive the Argus, and pay for it, 
and perhaps among those who read it, are a few able 











—avowing, as I do, that I am at war with the Argus; 
and praying them therefore to go with me step by 
step, and to watch me as they would their own mor- 
talfoe. What I have tosay must go for no more 
than it is worth, Make what allowance you will 
therefore—keep in mind that I have undertaken to 
destroy the Argus, or to drive it to an apology ; and 
then, escape if you can, from the consequences that 
I shall try to show, are chargeable to you—to you 
and all of you, however honest and able you may be, 
who knowing how utterly destitute of truth, principle 
and courage that paper is, have still the face to re- 
commend it to others, who, not being able to judge 
for themselves, receive and pay for it on your secom- 
mendation. 1 ask you—you that | have acknowledg- 
ed te be both honest and able—I ask you what you 
jwould think of a man, who, being a better judge 
than yourself, more experienced than yourself, should 
avail himself of his high character for integrity and 
knowledge, and of your good opinion, to persuade 
you into buying and paying for an article, which he 
knew in his own soul to be worthless ? I put the 
question to your consciences, to your pride as honora- 
ble men. 1 know that political consciences are not 
moral consciences, and I know moreover that political 
honor is but another name for bad faith. But still, 
if you consider the matter as you ought, in fairness 
to your own character, you will not be satisfied with 
such a reply—and if you are, I shall teach you better, 
before I have done withyou. I mean to hgve all 
eyes upon you, whoever and whatever you are—you 
shall not be lost in the crowd—you shall not hide 
yourself in the shadow of numbers—you shall plead 
to the jurisdiction of the court | have undertaken to 
bring you before, and that too, each man for himself. 
Once more therefore, I ask you what you would say 
of his integrity, or of his virtue, who taking advant- 
age of your good opinion, should recommend a worth- 
less article of merchandize to you, a bad book, ora 
bad cloth, because the owner of it happened io be- 
long to his political party ? Escape the question if 
you can. Refuse to answer it if you dare. You 
would look upen him as a wretch destitute of princi- 
ple ; asa man whom it would be unsafe to trust with 
your pocket-book. 


And why should it not be so with a newspaper ? 
It cannot be expected that the massof the people, even 
where they are as well educated, as intelligent and as 
inquisitive as our people are, should be competent 
judges of the literary or moral worth of a newspaper 
—especially, where if they take one, it is as much as 
they can afford to do. What then should be thought 
of a man, who happening to enjoy the confidence of 
such a people, would take advantage of it, for the 
purpose of persuading them to subscribe for a news- 
paper, which he never thinks of reading himself, and 
which in his own soul, he knows to be untrustworthy, 
vulgar, and wicked ? 

But is the Argus such a paper ? and are the lead- 
ers of the party aware of the truth? Most undoubted- 
ily, [say. But as I donot mean to say this, without 
proof, I ask nobody to believe me, till I have brought 
\the facts before him. This I shall do in my next pa- 
| per on the subject. At present, however, there is a 


|sort of preliminary question to dispose of. 





How far may an honest man go toward the encour- 
}agement of a rogue ? How much may he do toward 
promoting the welfare of the worthless or the unprin- 
cipled, without convicting himself? How much, to 
say all in a word, how much influence may he employ, 


and honest men. ‘To such I am now about to appeal! with safety to his own character, in persuading those 








who put their trust in him, to buy and pay for what 
he knows to be either useless or hurtful? May he 
ask them to buy, because he buys ? or would this be 
considered a little too bad? Perhapshe may only 
lend his name—perhaps he may be allowed to appear 
to be a subscriber where he is not a subscriber, and 
where he does not rpay—merély to entrap others— 
merely asa decoy. Such lures have been made use of. 
Were they worthy of honest, I do not say of hor- 
orable, but of honest men ?—For the honorable, 
high-minded man would as soon go into partnership 
and share the profits with the rogueor the fool he was 
recommending, as appear to have anything to do with 
him—if he were once put, as he shall now be put— 
upon considering the subject. To him I now address 
myself.—You are a father. How can you reconcile 
it to your conscience, to cheat or to assist in cheating 
your neighbour, because he is willing to let you judge 
for him? Are you a member of society ?—a husband? 
—a christian?—how dare you persuade those over 
whom you know that you have great influence, to do 
that, which if another were to urge you to do, in any 
but political affairs, you would resent with indignation 
or loathing. You persuade your friends to throw away 
the interest of nearly one hundred dollars a year in that 
which profiteth nothing—save perhaps to the leader 
of aparty. You persuade all your neighbours,where 
you have influence, to elect people to office and pow- 
er whom you would not trust with the guardianship— 
I do not say of your own child—but of a town-school. 
You spend half your time in urging those who have a 
high opinion of you, to do that, which nothing would 
persuade you to do, if you were not pledged to a par- 
ty—that is, you persuade them to vote for inefficient 
and shamefully inefficient people to make their laws 
and to fill their offices—people whom neither of you 
would entrust with a five-dollar note, nor allow to 
draw up an agreement for the purchase of a cow. 
Are you honest men while you do this ? or while you 
do anything of the sort? Isay no. Isay you de- 
serve the pillory or the tread-mill for your treachery: 
—And I say this of you, without caring-who you are 
or what you are ; or to what party you belong. 





44 GOOD-NATURED FRIEND—has favored the editor 
of the Yankee with a Newburyport Herald of 1825, con- 
taining about half a page of tremendous talk about him, 
the concluding paragraph whereof runs thus— 


‘* A word of advice to Mr. Neal, before we part. If 
he venture to place his foot again on our soil, we say— 
Critic! gardez bien! or you may reap that reward for 
your vile labors, which you so richly merit. A. O. B.”’ 


Reply.—I advise the N. Herald to leave prattling bad 
French, and to have done with pretending to have an 
opinion of its own. 





NORTH-AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


It is not a little warm | sometimes, for an author 
to trace the pathway of a bit of his anonymous or ton- 
cealed writings through the newspapers, journals and 
books ofthe day. An article is now going the rounds 
here, purporting to have been quoted by the Boston 
Lirerary Gazette, fromthe Somerset-Hovuse Ga- 
zeTTe, of Sept. 1824, which latter is called an “ able 
periodical,” though in truth it is a very contemptible 
affair, and lived only by pilfering, on the subject of 
our American painters in England. It gives a sort of 
biographical and critical sketch of Stewart, of Leslie, 
of Newton and of Harding; and the B. L. G. in cit- 
ing it, says ‘‘ The article amused us as presenting 
the opinions entertained on the other side of the wa- 
ter of ows artists and their works, and however untrue 
many of the observations with regard to professional 
excellence may now be, the facts will doubtless be of 
interest to all artists and to some others.” 

P.S. The above article was written by the editor 
of the Yankee, appeared in Blackwood, August, 1324— 
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and is one of the obnoxious things that have led our 
newspaper hacks to charge him with hostility to his 
country | Some mistakes appear in the copy ; and 
some were made by the original publisher. Jarvis is 
‘not an American: he is an Englishman, was @ coach- 
painter by trade (I believe.) 





LITERARY FUND. 


It is commonly reported here that a fund is gath- 
ering at New York, for the purpose of sending out 
to Europe to obtain the private history of the editor 
of the Yankee while there. 

Why do not the fund-holders apply to the editor 
of the Yankee ? Ifthe sum be worth having, they 
shall be furnished with his ‘lia history—on oath— 
if they desire it, by himself. 





GYMNASTICS, 


A part of the young men of Bowdoin-College have 
at last formed themselves into a gymnastic society, 
and are now proceeding with a proper spirit, with 
regularity and sobriety, in the education of their bod- 
ies. “The government of the college are beginning 
also to take a deep interest in the matter ; and it will 
be their fault now, if any of the pupils are affected 
with dispepsia, vertigo, sleeplessness, nervousness, 
or irritability. 

One thing more however ought to be done. The 
discipline of the college appears to be defective ; and 
this not so much on account of any lack of zeal or 
ability in the government, as on account of a some- 
thing in the disposition and habits of the students, 
which if they could undertake it among themselves, 
might be speedily and effectually overcome. 

if they were to adopt a cheap uniform dress, or 


student’s costume, there would be a great saving of 


expense, for a fashionable suit will cost four times 
as much as a handsome dress of gray cloth, a general 
improvement in manners and appearance, in punctu- 
ality and in spirit; and there would be in fact, what 
there ishardly now in theory—a feeling and an ap- 
pearance of equality among the brotherhood. 

More depends on uniformity of dress than people 
who have not considered the subject, are aware 
of. The soldiers of Europe know that good 


uniforms make good soldiers. And the students of 


Europe are kept together more by uniformity of ap- 
pearance, than by almost any other thing. That 
esprit du corps, for which we have no intelligible 
phrase, and which every body of men has, or ought 


to have, is abundantly promoted by uniformity of 


costume. Shall it be said of us, that in our colleges, 
the son of the wealthy man is at liberty to distinguish 
himself by his dress, when such a thing is not permit- 
ted in Europe, save in a very trifling degree to cer- 
tain of the nobility. 

But more of this hereafter. 
the college will undertake the matter in a serious way, 
there will soon be what is now most needed there, a 


general appearance of propriety and regularity a- 
mong the students ; instead of seeing the door-ways 
and all the approaches littered with heaps of dirty pa- 
per, the steps covered with mud or dust, and occa- 
sionally a student laughing boisterously, or smoking 
a cigar in the very presence of the tutors and _profes- 
sors—there would be a perpetual intercharge of res- 
pect and kindness between them; and we should see 
Bowdoin College, what it ought to be, and may be, 
a school for manners, and for morals, for the body, 


for the mind, and for the heart. 





THEATRE. 


The last night of performance being at hand, we 
have now a good opportunity of preparing our minds 
for a decided, fair and proper verditt on. the moral 


operation of a theatre in this town. 
Let us say nothing of the actors at present. 


ing of the company: 
mit, is exceedingly creditable to them. 


elp approving. 


some prejudice if you will, though prejudice canno 


If the government of 


It will 
be time enough to examine their individual preten- 
sions after we have taken a look at the general bear- 
And that we-are obliged to ad- 
With one or 
two brief exceptions, occurring at a time of such ex- 
citement as will not probably occur again ; their de- 

ortment, as a company, has been such as we cannot 
Consider how they have been sit- 
uated—having much prejudice to encounter, whole- 


be wholesome, they have had to establish themselves 
in the good opinion of a very moral society against the 
rival pretensions of another theatre. Rivalry is quite 
sure to create dissension : Yet, although their adver- 
saries have been driven from the field, the company 
at Union-Hall have conducted as a company, with so 
much propriety, that the town itself would never have 
heard of the war they were engaged in, but for the 
imprudence of a single individual of their number— 
a high spirited, and otherwise well-behaved young 
man. 
But what has been the effect upon the town? 
Have we suffered by the theatre ? Have there been 
any riots or disturbances 7—On the contrary, not- 
withstanding the severity with which the people of 
the theatre, men and women both, have been handled 
by one at least of our papers, have they not, instead 
of trying to resist the truth and outbrave the better 
opinion,for the sake of a temporary popularity with 
such as are notable to decide upon the worth ofa 
performance; have they not instead of doing this, uni- 
formly yielded to the reproof and tried to improve 
where they were most in fault ? They have done so 
—tliey have tried ; and they have succeeded. The 
town has been kept quiet, in a season, as I remarked 
befor’, of extraordinary excitement ; and tosay all 
in a word, we have now the proof before us, that a 
theatre may be so conducted here, as to become a 
place of rational and safe entertainment. A curb 
only is wanted—but witha curb it may be all this. 
And now for the company as actors and as individ- 
uals. Without one exception, they are what would be 
regarded, as at least very fair, in any city of our count- 
ry ; and several of them would succeed on the Lon- 
don boards. Mr. Putxuirs, though a little apt to for- 
get he is on the stage—to smile with the audience, 
when of the two, it were better to weep—is really so 
good in some parts, that I do not well see how they 
could, or why they need be done better. Still, if he 
were to throw more spirit and variety into his char- 
acters, and study more, he might abundantly improve 
in at least five out of six of the parts he now plays. 
Mr. Foore is a thorough-bred English actor. He 
talks too deliberately ; makes too many no-points ; 
proses altogether too much sometimes ; yet sometimes 
he reminds me more strongly than any other actor 
here, of what we see in the genteel comedy of the 
English stage. He is of the Elliston and Charles 
Kemble school. Whatever they say is said for a large 
theatre, and a full house ; and therefore they appear 
to overdo their parts, and to overlay their authors, 
whenever they are employed in a small house. 


Mr. Bernarv—of this actor, I have already said 
enough. His Dick Dowlas—bating the bad style of 
sparring, and his lack of proper emotion while having 
the interview with Zekiel—was good enough to con- 
firm every hope I expressed long ago. 

So with Miss Piracipe—I observe no order in this 
detail—I speak of the company without any regard 
to their professional rank, just as their names occur 
to me. In that sort of tragedy where the stronger 
passions are exhibited in familiar life, Miss P. is so 
good asto remind me frequently of Mrs. Duff—and 

et she is no imitator of Mrs. D. There cannot well 
be higher praise ; for they have no female on the 
English stage to be compared with Mrs. Duff. Nor 
have they (I speak oftragedy) in France. Madame 
Pasta, of the Opera, is the only actress of the day 
that approaches her in her best manner. In Medea, 
Madame P. reminds me continually of Mrs. Duff's 
Hermione. Their tenderness, their desperation, her 
broken-heartedness—are all alike. Yet Miss P. can- 
not play such a character as Cicely Homespun.— 
She overdoes it—she tragedizes altogether too much. 
Her sorrow and wailing are not of a piece with her 
language. It is—to say allin a word, green-room 
sorrow. 

Of Mrs. Bernarp, as I have not seen her since the 
benefit-night of her husband, when she performed 
with singular spirit, I need say nothing. 

Mr. Banker willassuredly be distinguished ; and 
so will Mr. Dickson, if he will not over-do his mouth- 
making so much. Both have a deal of downright 
humor. 

As for Mr. Isnerwoop, I have not seen him in 
tragedy (though I have heard him spoken well of) 
nor in any thing else worthy of the powers attributed 





look, he ought to aim high in the serious drama, I do 
not mean tragedy, but the serious true drama of eve- 
ry-day life. Mr. J. is rather stiff and cold however 
on the stage—he must get over that, and not speak 
so uniformly in one key. 

Of Mrs, Bannes—lI beg her pardon for leaving her 
so much in the rear—lI have only to say, that the more 
I see of her, the betterI like her. She does not aim 
high ; but where she does aim, she is pretty sure to 
hit. Her walk isa very arduous one, though it fur- 
nishes no opportunity for brilliant or showy acting. 
Mrs, Farrrrevp is improving ; and Miss McBripe, 
if she will bend more in dancing, and throw out her 
limbs with more freedom, will not be sorry for the 
fewness of the compliments that have been paid her 
hitherto. 

Are there any more ?—I forget. But whether 
there are or not, [ for one should be glad to see this 
company kepttogether. Andif Mr. Finn would cou- 
ple with them, we should be sure of a theatre that 
would neither corrupt our morals nor shame our taste. 
P. S.—Mr. Finn’s Dr. Pangloss was very good— 
his drunken boots admirable; his imitations paw-paw 
—though in each you could not help being struck with 
the resemblance. They were in general outrageous 
caricatures ; and the more outrageous for being suffi- 
ciently like their originals to be known. That o 
Matthews was the best, though but a word or two— 
that of Cooper tolerable. . 





, Messrs. Banker, Di@xson, and Cuiarxr’s bene- 
fit to-night—with Mr. Finn, and Mr. F. Brown, 
(whose genteel comedy is excellent) to aid them. 


Mr. Finn and his wife (the latter a native of Port- 
land) take their benefit on Friday evening. 





Mr. Fursisn’s lectures on Intellectual Philosophy 
&c. begin week after next. Subscribers to apply to 
him, or to Ed. Yankee, Exchange-street. 

Dr. Ray’s tecrures on Botany close this week ; 


a course on Medical Jurisprudence (with dissections) 
to follow. 











‘*Moore says, 
As half in shade and half in sun 
The world along its path advances, 
. May that side the sun’s upon 
Be all that e’er shall meet your glances. 
A pretty rainbow-wish , now for a cloud tosct it in 
May trouble be your lot ; 
And when a smile appears, 
May disappointment turn 
That smile to tears. 
Rejoive ! through tribulation’s given 
The path that leads to heaven, - 
As it is written. 
LovVeRIGHT. 








* TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

M. <‘ Thoughts of a jealous Knight’’—a good subject 
—handled rather boyishly: cannot appear; though the 
writer has, in a former occasion, betrayed a very passa- 
ble talent for poetry. Mr. M. will please to remember 
the postage hereafter. 

«* Punning Dictionary’’—abominable ; yet some of the 
wretclies are worth scolding at—for example— 

Buckingham—A flitch of bacon playing the dandy 

Courier—A horse barber. 

Desire—The progenitor of D. 

Meeting-house—A market. 

Stage driver—Mr. Finn. 

Enlarge—Capital N. 

Without—Omission of with. 

Billows—William in debt. 

Colonel—A very sinall substance. 

Ocean—Ejaculation of warning. 

Portland—A vineyard. 


PS. The editor ofthe Yankee, owes it to himself 
and his paper to declare that though the complimentary 
remarks about the Boston Literary Gazette, appeared 
the very week after that paper had pronounced the said 
Yankee, to be not only the best weekly periodical in the 
country, but worth a dozen of the B. L.G.—they, the said 
complimentary remarks inthe Yankee, were written and 
in type before the editor saw the puff alluded to in the B. 
L. G.—This to prove that he is notofthe you-scraéch- 
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to him. And so of Mr. Jones—with his voice and 


me and I-tickle-you-fraternity, 


THE YANKEE. 

















“THOUGHTS. 
“Selected fiom the ancient and modern Poets.” 

One of the most unfortunate books in the world ! 
They who are not judges of poetry will be governed by 
those who are ; and those who are, as they never can 
agree among themselves about the beauties of another, 
and as no man ever was or ever will be satisfied with se- 
lections made by another from his works, will be sure to 
spend their breath after reading the book, not in showing 
how well the compiler has done, but how much better 
he might have done. That every page has a deal of pure 
poetry in it, is true enough ; but then it is not the purest 
they will say ?—And why not? Because forsooth it is 
not made up of the very things that have always been 
favorites with them. And about poetry, as about al! 
other matters of mere taste, people who pride them- 
selves on their taste, love to quarrel, It would be ab- 
surd enough to be sure, for A and B. to go to loggerheads 
about the comparative beauty of a white rose and a red 
rose ; but who ever thought it either absurd ar unreason- 
able for society to pull hair about poetry or music, lemon- 
ade or ostrich-feathers? 

As for myself, am vexed at the kind of poetry the 
author of the book has borrowed from me ; and I dare 
say every writer would say the same of his were he put up- 
on oath ; allhaving anidea that when youhave selected 
the most beautiful passages, it would be doing the world a 
favor to show that beautiful as they are—as they must be 
allowed to be,even by the dissatisfied author, they are noth- 
ing to what were overlooked. Why bless you—there is not 
a page in Niagara, nor a page in Goldau, according to my 
idea of poetry, which does m®t contain bolder and more 
beautiful, finer and sweeter poetry than any of the passa- 
ges selected from them here—if the author himself can be 
trusted. AndseI dare say will Messrs. Bryant, Halleck, 
Hillhouse, Mellen, Percival, Pierpont, and Willis think— 
Oh for an index to proceed with—as it is, [may overlook a 
hundred or two of our poets—but if I should, those I have 
enumerated will have but the more reasonto be pleas- 
ed, particularly as I have taken care to give their names 
in alphabetical order, so as to guard against the charge of 
partiality. Nobody is first here—save he who was made 
so, not by the God of poetry, but the founder of the al- 
phabet ; not by Apollo, but by Cadmus. People nev- 
er make mouths at the favoritism of the latter—but 
were the former to betray half so much of a decided pref- 
erence as the latter betrays every moment with safety, 
lud, how the feathers would fly ! 

But to the book. It isa good book. It is a treasure 
of high thought—or in other words, of thought worthy of 
a large heart and a lofty nature. But still, after running 
over a fewofthe pages, partly to sce how the compiler, 
had got along; though if the truth must out, chiefly to see 
how much he had extricated from ‘* my immortal works,’” 
as I have been under the disagreeable necessity of call- 
ing them before, I have been obliged to make up my 
mind in this way—namely, that he is not altogether so 
much of a poet as he should be—if he had to compile for 
poets and for nothing but poets ; or—that he has 
permitted a deal of earth to be mixed up with the gems, 
and gold, and broken lumps of light, which are heaped to- 
gether in the mass,—merely to gratify others. It may be 
that in the desire to make a volume which would be sure 
to take with the trade, he suffered the booksellers to 
compile for him ; and they—bless their simple hearts— 
have probably selected from such as they had on hand—or 
that he has borrowed from all the Albums and common- 
place books of all the young ladies and all the old ladies; or 
peradventure he has departed from the instinct of his na- 
ture—gone aside from the precipice-path, where only 
the flowers that deserved to be called poetry are to be 
found—flowers that are not of earth—imperishable flow- 
flowers, born of the sea and air, of sky and flame—lest if 
he followed the perfume that attracted him, he might 
never be able to get enough to make a presentable posy of. 
Be it so. The book, though one may say of it as Gold- 
smith permitted the good Primrose to say of the picture— 
it might have been better—is good enough for the money 
There is not—I hear—andI believe what I hear in this 
case—one bad.nor questionable thought in the whole of its 
258 pages. Need I say more to encourage a beginner ? 

P. S.—I do wish there was an index. Here am I, pen 
in hand, waiting to find an excuse for writing at least one 

page on the subject of this book, yet unable to advance 
a single step, for want of a guide-post.—Stay—let us 
open at a page, and see what we can make of it. 


HEART. 
Breaking hearts 
Require a drapery to conceal their throbs 
From cold inquiring eyes ; and it must be 
Ample and rich, that so their gaze may not 
Explore what lies beneath 


Mrs. Hemans. 


a 





One of the best passages of our day—more like Joanna 
Baillie than like anything of Mrs. H’s, however. 


**It is a wonderful effect 
Of nature in the heart, that in the strength 
Of a mistaken duty, it will turn, 
And almost trifle with its tenderness, 
As if it half misgave that all was wrong. Willis. 
Very tenderly expressed. 


‘* How cruelly it tries a broken heart, 
To see a mirth in any thing it loves. Toid. 
A very pretty idea. 


** My heart is like a sleeping lake, 
Which takes the hue of cloud and sky, 
And only feels its surface break 
When birds of passage wander by, 
Who dip their wings and upward soar, 


And leave it quiet as before. Ibid. 


Birds of passage who dip their wings. To avoid the 
disagreeable repetition of sound which would occur if you 
were to say Birds of passage which, one might be excus- 
ed for saying a deal that was neither sense nor grammar ; 
but to use the relative who for a bird is alittle too bad. 
Washington Irving does the same however: he prattles 
about a dog who—and so do Walter Scott and others. 


Strength is born 
In the deep silence of long suffering hearts ; 
Not amidst joy. Mrs. Hemans. 


Not musically said, but most musically thought. 
Strength is born, strength is nurtured, in the deep silence 
of a suffering heart. We are not made for fair-weather 
That which the storm never does, that which the wind 
and rain shall never do, may be done by a little sunshine— 
Vide Xsop’s fables, the story of the manand the cloak. 
He who had bravely resisted the storm, standing up and 
hugging his defence but the harder for it, the harder it 
blew, unwrapped his very heart before the influence of a 
cheerful sun. The strong of heart are born of trouble, 
are bred in trouble, and go through the duties of life, 
like a shipwrecked giant, striving to the last with surges 
that none but a giant would ever hope to outlive. 

But the following is yet finer. 


** There are hours when the charged lieart must speak, 
Ev’n in the desert’s ear, to pour itself, or break! Ibid. 


And yet, if she had spoken of the oe’rcharged heart ; 
if she had said, for example— 


There are times when the o’ercharged heart must speak-- 
Even in the desert’s ear must pour itself or break. 


How much more effectual it would have been. But why 
did she not so say it—especially in the first line ? Proba- 
bly because of the word hours—which beguiled her into 
a mistake. She suffered her ear to receive it for a 
word of two syllables instead of one. 


‘Strange heart of man! that even midst woe swells high, 
When through the foam he sees his proud bark sweep, 
Flinging out joyous gleams to wave and sky ! 

Yes! it swells high, whate’er he leaves behind ; 
His spirit rises with the rising wind ; 

For, wedded tothe far futurity, 

On, on, it bears him ever, and the main 

Seems rushing, like his hope, some happier shore - gain. 

bi 


Nothing here worthy of remark. 


** And even that swell the tempest leaves, 
Is like the full and silent heaves 
Of lovers’ hearts, when newly blest, 


Too newly to be quite at rest. Afoore. 


Very beautiful, though of a truth somewhat of the Lit- 
tle-&-Moore-ish. 


‘** The heart may let its wanton wing 

Repose awhile in pleasure‘s spring, 

But, if it wait for winter’s breeze, 

The spring will dry, the heart will freeze, Ibid. 


Four lines not worth a fig ; and like a multitude 
more in this collection, appear to have been saved, not 
so much for a volume of thoughts, as for a new folio- 
edition of Johnson’s Dictionary. Seeing the word Heart 
was enough—in it went. 


‘* The frigid and unfeeling thrive the best ; 
And a warm heart in this cold world, is like 
A beacon light, wasting its feeble flame 





EEE) 


And trembling with each pitiless gust that blows, 
Till its faint fire is spent. Henry Neele. 


Not worth remembering ; heavy prose counted off ints 
heavier poetry ; a copy-slipset to music. Henry Neele 
was no poet—nor was he anything else before he made 
the book about the ‘* Romance of History.”’ 





‘* Feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 


A thousand melodies unheard before. Rogers. 
Beautiful [— 

‘* That easy trust, that prompt belief 

In what the warm heart wishes true. Moore. 


‘How flippantly the fellow writes—you would Swear, 
and so would every body else that ever knew anything o/ 
the human heart, that a man who talks right eff in this 
way, so happily, so pleasantly, never carried weight in 
his life. 

** His heart was form’d for softness—warp’d to wrong ; 
Betray’d too early, and beguil’d too long ; 

Each feeling pure—as falls the dropping dew 

Within the grot—like that had harden’d too ; 

Less clear, perchance, its early trials pass’d, 
But sunk, and chill’d, and petrified at last. Byron. 
Just such poetry as if written by nobody, nobody would 
care for. 


** The heart—which may be broken ; happy they ! 

Thrice fortunate ! who, of that fragile mould, 
The precious porcelain of human clay, 

Break with the first fall: they can ne’er behold 
The long year link’d with heavy day on day, 

And all which must be borne, and never told ; 
While life’s strong principle will often lie 
Deepest in those who long the most to die. Ibid 
Finer, and far more feelingly said. 


** Hers was the sudden crimson flush, 
And hers the rich spontaneous gush 
Of hearts, when first in youth they’re prest, 
And can’t conceal that they are blest. 
John Neai. 


Very boyish. 


‘* The heart, that by itself is nurst, 
And heaves and swells, till it hath burst : 
That never yields—and ne’er coinplains— 
And dies—but to conceal its pains. Ibid. 
More manhood there ; yet feebly expressed. 


‘* There is strength 
Deep bedded in our hearts, of which we reck 
But little, till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Its fragile dwelling. —Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ? Mrs. Hemans. 


Why not say broken by the thunder ?— Why say pierc- 
ed by shafts? Why not say rocky dwelling? Why 
say fragile ?—** Must not earth be rent, before her gems 
arefound.’’ The abrupt interrogation here is admirable: 
Yet with Mrs. H. we hear of it so frequently, that we are 
seldom or never startled with it, as we should be, if it 
were not half so well employed, but employed less fre- 
quently. But why rent ?—All the rest of the picture de- 
mands depth and strength. Why not say broken up? 

But the best poetry in the book on the subject of the 
humen heart, is the following—the first four lines, I mean 
—the two last are pitiful. 


«* The heart is like the sky, a part of heaven. 
But changes night and day too, like the sky ; 
Now o’er it clouds and thunder must be driven, 
And darkness and destruction as on high ; 
But when it hath been scorch’d, and pierc’d, and riven, 
Its storms expire in water-drops. Byron. 


Hail to our country-woman. If this( below) be the lang- 
uage of her heart,—her heart is worth having, that’s all] 
have to say. Itwere a mine of wealth—a sea. But why so 
many letters in italics? That’s the way with young 
writers—with writers who are young at the work,I mean, 
whatever be their age. They are so afraid their good 
thoughts will not be observed,that every thing they say 
followed by an aposthrophe, or printed in italics. 


** There's a sex in hearts; 
One loves with strong and passionate embrace ; 
The other trusts its all,—stakes life on love,— 
With deathless ardour clasps one idol-prop, 
And in its breaking,—breaks. Mrs. Sigourney. 


A ca ET 
——— 





Upon the wintry deep that feels it not, 
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